Oxford and Its Story

London and Westminster are on the banks of the
Thames.

In attending lectures at a strange University the
medieval students had no difficulty in understanding
the language of their teachers. For all the learned
world spoke Latin. Latin was the Volapuk of the
Middle Ages. Medieval Latin, with all its faults and
failing sense of style, is a language not dead, but
living in a green old age, written by men who on
literary matters talked and thought in a speech that is
lively and free and fertile in vocabulary. The common
use of it among all educated men gave authors like
Erasmus a public which consisted of the whole civilised
world, and it rendered scholars cosmopolitan in a
sense almost inconceivable to the student of to-day.
That was chiefly in the earlier days of Universities.
Gradually, with the growth of national feeling and the
more definite demarcation of nations and the ever-
increasing sense of patriotism, that higher form of
selfishness, cosmopolitanism went out of fashion.
I have spoken ojf the dangers of the sea ; they were
very great in those days of open sailing boats, when
the compass was unknown; but the dangers of land-
travelling were hardly less. The roads through the
forests that lay around Oxford were notoriously un-
safe, not only in mediaeval days but even a hundred
years ago. Armed therefore, and if possible in
companies, the students would ride on their Oxford
pilgrimage. If they could not afford to ride, the
mediaeval pedagogue, the common carrier, would take
them to their destination for a charge of fivepence a
day. For there were carriers who took a regular
route at the beginning of every University year for
, the purpose of bringing students up from the country.
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